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FOREWORD 

WHAT happens to young people who leave school but cannot 
find jobs is a matter of national concern. During recent years the 
number of such youths has greatly increased. Nor can it be ex- 
pected that this problem will disappear with the return of so- 
called “normal times.” 

In June 1934 the Office of Education, with the cooperation of 
other Government agencies concerned with youth, called a con- 
ference of representative leaders throughout the country to con- 
sider what steps might properly be taken to serve best the needs 
of youth. As one result of this conference a committee on youth 
problems w'as created in the Office of Education. A subsidy was 
secured for this committee's work from the General Education 
Board. . The committee, among other things, has carried forward 
two studies, the results of which are published in a series of brief 
bulletins, of which this bulletin is the fifth. The n^mes of others 
appear on the back of the title page of. this bulletin. 

The main purpose of these publications is to assist communities 
and ^uth agencies, with the aid of youths themselves, to develop 
the best possible programs. Young people ask only for a chance. 
They are willing to work diligently to improve the conditions 
under which they shall spend their lives. It is hoped that in some 
small degree this series of bulletins will assist them and the com- 
munities and agencies with which they work to make the neces- 
sary adjustments speedily and w’isely. 

John W. Siudeb.-vker, 

Commissioner. 
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YOUTH’S NEED OF WORK 


/^N EVERY hand one hears youth asking: “Where can we 
find work?” McUiy young people of this generation have 
never had a steady job, have never experienced the pleasure 
'that comes from contributing their share toward satisfying h uman 
needs. Some of them hdVe s)>ent several years in preparing 
themselves for definite kinds of work, but cannot now find an 
opportunity to put their training to use. 'Others, without formal 
preparation for any occupation, have not been able to obtain a 
job where they*)ftught acquire a skill through practice. 

An unfortunate aspect of the situation is that many young people 
who left school in 1929 at the age of 16 or 18 have now reached 
their twenty-second or twenty-fourth year without achieving 
the occupational experience usually expected of an adult of 
such age. This circumstance closes to them the door of oppor- 
tunity and prevents their gaining experience. 

Probably the most serious element in the predicament is the 
moral deterioration that accompanies all unemployment but 
particuliu-ly that of youth. Idleness leads to undesirable mental 
attitudes — feelings of frustration and hopelessness; and inability 
to earn a living may give rise to antisocial tendencies. ^ 

To combat these dangers, many communities have set them- 
selves earnestly to the task of helping youth find employment. 

Where no paid jobs could be discovered, work has sometimes 
been arranged which simply offers an opportunity to young 
people to be useful and to learn. It is becoming generally 
recognized that the need is as much for work as for jobs. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive pictiire of accomplish- 
ments along this line, the United States Office of Education, in 
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the spring- of 1935, sent a schedule of questions to community 
leaders in all parts of the country, asking what measures were 
being taken to find or create employment opportunities for 
young people between the ages of 16 and 24. The answers show 
that this problem has been receiving much serious consideration 
and that a wide variety of enterprises are under way. In this 
bulletin brief accoiihts are given of a nujnber of undertakings 
^hich may be suggestive to workers in other communities. 
Naturally, space would not allow the description of all the ac- 
tivities reported; examples were so numerous that only typical 
ones could be included. 

A noteworthy feature of these reports is the large number of 
agencies in each locality which cooperate in«ervirig youth. It is 
evident that in any community the betterment of youth’s* con- 
dition requires concentrated effort on the part of all existing 
forces. No single agency cah do the task alone. 

In presenting the matenals, controversial matters and theo- 
retical discussions have been avoided. The sole aim has been 
to give simple descriptions of the ways in which various com- 
munities have achieved results. The examples come from all 
sections of the country and from communities of all types — urban, 
suburban, and rural. 

These reports should convince the reader that in every com- 
munity steps can bi taken that will provide work for young 
people and, in a measure, alleviate their plight. They show 
also that the lead must be taken by public-spirited individuals. 
It is hoped that this recital of accomplishments may inspire and 
assist such persons to initiate action that will help youth to secure 
* 0 . foothold on the occupational ladder. 
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LEARNING-WORKING OPPORTUNITIES 




S INCE so many young people are without occupational experi- 
ence, a number of communities have endeavored to provide a 
combination of training and work. Some programs of this type 
are sponsored by the schools and developed along lines which 
have long been followed by vocational and continuation schools. 
They involve arrangements by which local employers agree to 
accept young^ people on a part-time bt^jis and the school under- 
takes to give instruction that is correlated with the work experience. 
Such provisions supply training under conditions of actual work 
and- along many more lines than are usually contemplated by 
schools. Furthermore, they often serve as entering wedges; many 
permanent positions have been secured through thenl. The name 
“apprenticeship” is frequently given to plans of this nature, though 
they are not apprenticeships in the strict sense of the word.* As a 
rule, they are not accompanied by formal indentures, nor do they 
generally involve a period of time as long as most recognized 
apprenticeships. The Department of Public Induction of Penn- 
sylvania sets 2,000 hours as the minimum time which an apprentice 
shall serve (the same period is mentioned in the Executive order 
by which the President established the Federal plan for apprentice- 
ship training) and designates arrangements “for employed persons 
who are ‘learners’ on jobs requiring a limited degree of skill and 
who need less than 2,000 hours of work in order to develop skill 
‘ ' and proficiency”, .as “plant training.” 

Some of the training plans in this category are intended to meet 
the needs of youth who have terminated their general education 

> For a deicriptioa of the apprentice training program of the Federal 
Coaunit^ on Apprentice Training, lee p. 54. ^ ’ 
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and are faced with the prospect of a prolonged period of idleness; 
others arc based on the desirability o^ocational “try-outs” uftdcr 
realistic conditions while the young pejson is still in school. 
Under the name of part-time cooperative education, vocational 
schools have long made use of such arrangements to combine the 
advantages of school instruction and work experience on the job. 
Though provisions for in-school youths may not spem to benefit 
young people who are out of school and unemployed, it should be 
remembered that mahy who paurticipate in them would otherwi.se 
be among the out-of-school and unemployed group. Thus 57 
percent of the graduates of a cooperative training class at the 
senior high school in York, Pa., stated that only the opportunity 
of obtaining practical training had induced them to remain in 
school until graduation. 

Leaming-)j(jplihg opportunities are being developed in mamy 
fields, among which the following are prominent: 

Industrial and Commercial Domestic Service and Training 
Clerical Agpcultural Professions and Public Service 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 

AS might be expected, industry offers the largest number of 
“apprenticeships.” The general lyanager of a manufacturing 
concern said: “I prefer to take students from school on the cooper- 
ative basis, for then they are not so likely to be pulled ^to the rut 
by qitf older men. ... I notice that cooperative students are full 
of questions when they come back from scl^l.” 

In communities which are following a \^-organized plan of 
utilizing their industrial resources for training purposes the board 
of education usually has a written contract with the employment 
training agency and the parents. The Colorado contract contains 
the following terms, among others: v - . - 

(1) That the board may remove the student from the school 
whenever it determines that he is not progressing and has 
not shown ability to succeed in the occupation chosen. 

(2) That it shall remove him from the employriitrit-ffaining 
agency itin its opinion the agency is using him for mer- 
cenary purposes. 

\ ' ■ 
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, (3) That the agency may remove the student if his copfhuct or 

■ ability does not measure up to its standards. 

(4) That the student shall conform to all the rules and regu- 
lations of the agency for the conduct of its employees, un- 
less these conflict with the terms of the agreement. • 

. (5) That the agency shall not be responsible for injuries re- 

ceived by the student in the course of his work. 

(6) That the agenCy shall eliminate ho regular employee be- 
cause of the services performed by the student. 

Colorado Cooperative Plan 

In some States, boards for vocational education have outlined 
cooperative plans and will reimburse schools which maintain 
tcacher-coordinaiors to carry them out. As an example the pro- 
visions made m Colorado may be cited. Selected students over 1 6 
years of age who have left high school either before or after grad^ 
ation and are not now in school or at work are placed in occupa- 
tions of their own choosing with some coop>erating employer in the 
community. The business esfablishment serves as a training cen- 
ter, and the- student is shifted from one operation to another so 
that he may acquire a comprehensive experience in all branches 
of the trade. The employer decides whether or not wages shall be 
paid for any services rendered. Civic education and character 
training form a part of the program, the student being encouraged 
to participate in the company activities of the firm which employs 
him. Each student works only a half day at the trade; the other 
half day is spent in school; thus in some instances, two persons 
may be accommodated on the same job. The time at work is not 
less than 15 hours a w'eek.. ' ' ♦ • 

The half day in school is devoted to instruction in technical sub- 
jects related to the student’s occupation, to subjects in which he 
may be deficient, and to a course in social economy. , This course 
is (fei^cd not only to provide a general background in econom- 
ics, industrial histqry, and sociology , but to give instruction in the 
many personal problems of employment which are common to all 
occupations, such as applying 'for a job, getting along with o>her 
people, correct attitudes and habits, salesmanship, etc. These are 
discus^ and sometimes dramatized, s(hd the student’s own prob- 
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lems are considered in conference with the instructor. Gene ral 
class discussions on the problems which students have met in Uit ir- 
jobs are held once a week at the beginning of the year and oru c a 
month later on. 

The plan is administered by a teachcr-coordinatqr^anionc 
.whose qualifications must be a vocational teacher’s certificate 
from a State board for vocational education and aft occupation.;! 
experience of at least 5 years, 

Eads. — Some adaptations arc made in the Colorado plan to incc 
varying needs of communities. In' Eads, 15 graduates, who wen 
“going to seed” for Jack of work, were placed in local busincssi sor 
institutions; stores, garages, and the courthouse were found to ho 
most responsive; they agreed to take the “apprentices” for 3 riutir> 
a day, and th'e school provided 3 hours of classroom instruction. 
In three-fourths of the cases the plan functioned perfectly. The 
boys and girls worked industriously and the employers were 
^ pleased with the progress they made and the appreciation they 
showed. Three of the girls have now begun to get wages and are 
steadily employed; one of the boys secured a permanent job with 
his local employer. 

Fort Collins . — The school^have a coordinator, paid from Sniith- 
Hughes funds and by the khool board. The names of young 
persons who might be interested are selected from lists (prepared 
by the high-school office) of those students who have dropped out 
before graduation or who have completed their lugh-school course 
and are not employed. Contacts are made with members of thi' 
group and each individual is encouraged to attend school, il 
possible. His chief interests and hobbies are determined through 
conferences; often three or four conferences are held before the 
desired information is obtained. Contacts are .then made with 
businessmen who are willing to take young people into their 

organizations from 3 to- 4^ hours daily. 

The students placed in business are there for the training tluv 
will receive, and no salaries arc paid. It is made clear that their 
services constitute a sort of.tuition fee. At the same time, they 
arc on the lookout for any openings which may occur in the or- 
ganizations with which they have Been placed. Each student has 
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3 daily conference with the coordinator, wh\helps him to evaluate 
hU program and to secure outside inforrahtton which will assist 
him to progress in his work. When the student’s capabilities 
prove to be the wrong type for a particular kind of work, he is 
withdrawm and placed in a different field. UsuaHy he feels that 
the “apprenticeship” experience is a privilege and strives to adjust 
himself. Publicity for the program is carried on through the local 
press, the schools, and service org^izations. \ 

Craig . — The part-time training plan, while under the direction 
of the public schools, is sponsored by a committee of prominent 
business and professional men, who meet weekly. The “appren- 
tices” are provided with pocket money. ' 

Other Adaptations ^ 


The Cblorado program is designed for young persons who have 
already left school and are now unemployed. Other communities 
ha\ e adopted programs for students still in high -school. . 

Lewistown, Mont . — With a population of 6,000, Lewistown has 
an “apprenticeship” program for students in their last 2 years at ^ 
high school. Its aims arc: (1) To make greater provision for in- 
dividual differences than can be done within the usual curriculum; 

(2) to enable the school to enlarge and considerably strengthen its 
-• guidance program without much expense; (i) to develop means* 
by^ which the school can prepare boys and girls for active life in 
their communities. 

,• Under the Lewistown plan, juniors and seniors spend 3 hours 
daily 5 days a week in some” office, store, or shop, and receive 
credit for the training gained. The employers assume the respon* 
sibility of providing ins^uedon and of making periodic progress 
reports to the^ school. 'Among the occupadons which have been 
tried out are: Automobile mechanics; blacksmithing; cooking; 
creamer^ operadon; electrical, laboratory, library, and office work; 
pharmacy; photography; physical education; plumbing; pri- 
mary teaching; retail selling in groceries, men’s clothing; and hard- 
ware; and welding. The choice of the occupadon is guided by the 
coordinator but made by the student. 
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Placements for the autumn term are arranged toward the end of 
the preceding school year in order that there may be plenty of 
time for study of the individual’s vocational interests and needs. 
Less than 5 percent of those chosen for try-outs are reported mis- 
placed. Besides taking one or two subjects at school, these youn? 
people are enrolled in a course in social economy, conducted by 
the coordinator, similar to that oudined in the Colorado State 
plan. The Lewistown experiment has been in operation 4 years, 
and the cost per pupil is about half that for the regular high-school 
student. 

Bozeman, Mont. Through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bozeman, Mont., 20 students from the vocational classes of the 
high school began working part time in local business houses to 
obtain experience in what they hoped would be their future 
occuparions. 

An Experiment on Behalf of College Women 

A successful experiment in securing training, and in many 
instances employment, for young college women in the business 
world was conducted during the summer of 1935 by the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations— an organization for the study 
of women’s work and education. .It grew out of the conference. 
Women’s Work and Their Stake in Public Affairs, held by the 
institute in New York City in the spring of 1935. The leaders of 
the round table on occupations in finance formed a committee 
under the chairma^hip of an investment counselor, which under- 
took to find opportunities for the temporary placement of a 
limited number of college wonien in investment firms during the 
summer. The experiment has been described as follows: 

The personnel officers of the larger; women’s colleges in New 
England and the Middle States were asked to recommend 
oidy students of high academic standing and good personality, 
with a major in economics, preferably students who had work 
in mathematics and statistics, or in accoimting, and who 
^juicw shorthand and typing. The students agreed to work 
for not less than 4 weeks, and might work as many as 8 weeks. 
They were required to report for regular boors, 9 to 5, five 
days a week, with Saturdays free. 

^8 ' .. 


The cooperating firms agreed to give to each student super- 
vision and training and opportunity for profitable experiences 
in research, statistical work, and whatever other work begin- 
ners might be capable of doing. Students were not to be used 
as substitute stenographers to fill in during vacation periods 
of the regular clerical staff. There was no remuneration for 
the trial period and no promise of a permanent position at 
the end of the apprenticeship. 

Fourteen students were selected from six colleges — Pem- 
broke, Connecticut, Smith, Mount Holyoke, Vassar, and 
Goucher — and were placed in seven firms in New York City 
and one in Cleveland. The smaller investment firms and 
statistical services were asked to ctxtperate, because it was 
thought that in them the students would have more opportu- 
nity for doing every type of work. The members of the com- 
mittee, all bu.sy women in financial work, kept in close touch 
with the group. It was easy for the students to get in touch 
with them for advice, suggestions, and general discussion. 

One unexpected outcome of the experiment has been that 
10 of the group are today at work in paid positions, most of 
them with the firms in which they were placed, a few in 
positions obtained through the friendly offices of these firms. 
The others in the group arc continuing their studies. Thus the 
experiment not only gave “experience" to these young wom- 
en, but it actually aeated jobs where it was quite positively 
stated that there were no jobs to be had. For this reason the 
cooperating firms and the students feel that it is l^etter to 
select seniors rather than juniors. 

The students had two suggestions to make: (1) That the 
.seniors be selected early in their last year at college, and 
(2) that the young women in college who plan to enter 
financial work be given specific help during their junior and 
senior years in selecting outside reading which bears directly - 
on the practice of their future work. 

Ten firms have already volunteered to take part in the- 
exfjeriment next summer, and others will be added. There 
are also tentative plans on foot for the development of a pro- 
gram which would include try-out experiences in cities other 
than New and in a wider range of occupations than 
financial.* * 

3 Occupations — ^Thc Vocational Guidance Magazine, Novem^r 1935, 
vol.no. XIV, p. 153-55. ^ 
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CLERICAL 


Worlj in Public Agencies 

IN Williamsport, Pa., the Unemployed Retraining School is m.ik- 
ing an attempt to place partially trained stenographers in public, 
offices where they may gain experience and develop speed. Tliis 
is usually feasible oijly in an office of an emergency character, ;in 
office of public-welfare work, or a school office. In Fairmont, 
W. Va., selected high-school graduates receive training in ilie 
office of the high-school principal, where they work for an hour 
daily under his secretary. The Boston Y. W. C. A. takes into its 
various offices, on an “apprenticeship” basis, a few carefully 
selected, unemployed girls who have had training for clerical 
and stenographic work but lack experience. Over an 8-wcek 
period they have the opportunity of learning a variety of opera- 
tions, under supervision. They are expected to do work of a 
high' standard and to observe office routine strictly. 

Assistance to Schools 

Seattle, H'ask . — The public schools report: 

We arranged opportunities for the unemployed to do vol- 
unteer office work in social agencies in return for carfare and, 
in some cases, lunch money. This activity has proved popular 
and most effective in meeting the needs of the young men and 
women in the community. The experience was found to. give 
self-confidence and poise and to have the effect of aiding in 
securing work. 

Ithaca, N. Y . — A number of unemployed girls in Ithaca, N. Y., 
were invited to a conference at the junior high school. They 
were told that the school was preparing to offer them experience 
and practice in the duties which its administrative staff performed, 
to be given as nearly as possible under actual working conditions. 
There woulJ be opportunities in general office work, stenography, 
and as assistants to such officers as the dean, the counselor, the 
librarian, the physical education teather, and the sponsors of 
extracurricular activities. 

Girls who were interested in this offer made application, specify- 
ing what kinds of work they desired to do and what kinds they 
thought themselves best fitted for. The parents* approval was 
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obtained. High-school records were examined to determine each 
girl s preparation and aptitijd e and her attitude toward rules and 
regulations. Tl)e girls were then divided into three groups, care 
being taken to distribute abilities as evenly as possible. These 
groups served in rotation fon periodsibf ^ Weeks each. The first 
group began w’ork a week in, t^dvance of the opening of school and 
helped to prepay for that s.t tenuous period. They served as if 
regularly employed. The sch ool did everything possible to secure 
other work for them and r^ilc^scd them whenever it succeeded. 
.Votices were sent to the pap»e fs antd to patrons of the P. T. A. to 
the effect that girls could be sir cored through the school for various 
kinds of work. 

This plan of “apprentice;s;hip” training was originated by a 
teacher in the junior high scluool, with the assistance of the prin- 
cipal. Unemployed girls vrespe reached by letters. Twelve girls 
came to the first meeting, ^xid 10 of them signed an agreement 
and began work. Of thest,, five secured regular employment 
during the year, and others fontidiemporary work. Plans for 
similar opportunities for unejniployed boys are under considera- 
tion; work will be offered itu connection with school shops, ath- 
letics, and other school activities. 

• * _ 

New York City Experiment r^Aa extensive plan of employing 
young persons as helpers to tb«s stalT of the public schools has been 
carried out in New York Citf. The beneficiaries were orphan 
boys front 17 to 21 released ftrotn the child-care institutions of the 
State. To be eligible, a boy had to have no home or relatives to 
go to, be referred by a social ^ gency , and live in a boarding house 
under the supervision of the agency. Boys were registered by the 
junior division of the "State fexnployment service and were given 
vocational tests by a junio^r consultation service in connection 
with Fordham University. 

Jobs were apportioned acco;r*ciing to ability and mental capacity. 
Almost every type of work available— positions as typists, 

filing clerks, general office help> monitors, assistants to teachers, 
librarians, engineers and janitors* tool boys in trade schools, 
stock boys in supply depo^uturies, and messengers. So far as 
possible, the work was planned to help fit the boys for life. They 
were paid $12 a week, which enabled them to be self-supporting. 



They were encouraged to enter courses in evening schools to 
supplement the practical experience with special business or 
mechanical training. ^Vhile the boys were at work in the schools 
trained fieldworkers visited establishments in trade and induMia^^ 
and tried to obtain permanent jobs for them. The group was 
formed in 1933, and originally numbered some 300. By July 
1935 two-thirds had been placed in higher positions or“out.>.idc 
Jobs at salaries varying from SI 7 to $26. This activity was bccun 
by the Welfare Council of New York City and later turned o\ or 
to the ^rks division of the city department of public welfare. 
The city gave funds for 25 percent of the pay roll; the Federal 
Government supplied the rest. 


AGRICULTURA4. 

A Farm Camp 


.\N experiment in training boys in agriculture has been tried by 
the Rochester, N. Y., Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. In 1933 the society opened a farm camp for the 
benefit of a group of older boys who ordinarily would have pone 
from its foster homes into self-supporting industrial or farm jobs. 
An unused farm with a large house was found, and vegetables, 
milk, and eggs were successfully produced. The camp has 
accommodated as many as 35 boys at a time; in all, 102 have 
attended it, of w hom 63 were over 16 and stayed for a period of 
from 6 weeks to 6 months, helping to operate the farm. 

As a result of this experiment, the scx:iety is able to point out 
certain limitations to which such ventures are subject, chief 
among them the fact that it is difficult for a group of boys living 
on .a farm to be self-supporting. The cost of.equipn^ent and 
supervision is considerable, depending on the condition of the 
farm and the number of boys, and only part of the things needed 
can be produced. Fruit depends -on the farm; stock can be ^ 
raised, but it is not economical to butcher and cure meat; some 
wood can be used for fuel, but coal must be bought; clothing, 
flour, cereals, sugar, and some fruits must also be purchased. 
Apparently the only way for an activity of this kind to approach 
financial solvency is through the growth and sale of produce in 
competition with the farmer — a policy socially undesirable. 
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Despite these handicaps, the farm camp is thought to have 
achieved its main purpose. All the boys felt that the work was 
itself an opportunity; food and shelter being provided, they asked 
no other reward but poc^^t money. Organizations which are 
able to support a similar undertaking may feel confident that u 
will serve a useful end. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE AND TRAINING 

\OLNG peoples organizations can often arrange training 
opportunities without undertaking anything so elaborate as a 
farm camp. There are usually activities which can be under- 
taken without"much expansion on the part of the sponsoring 
agency. As an example, the Emanu-El Sisterhood House in 
San Francisco, Calif., teaches switchboard operation and house- 
keeping to girls in exchange for service on an hourly basis. 
L’nemployed students are engaged as waitresses and paid $2.50 
a week while learning the occupation at the Sisterhood dinner 
table; for' serving teas in the Sisterhood House they receive 25 
cents an hour. In this way approximately 20 girls have been 
- trained during the past year; practically all of them are npw at 
work on regular jobs. 

Oa){land, Calif., Emergency Cooperative 

Members of the Girls’ Emergency Coop>erativc, of Oakland, 
Calif., a group of girls from 18 to 25 years of age formed under 
the auspices of the Y. VV. C. A., obtained training in waitress 
service and simple cooking in the studio-workshop maintained 
by the cooperative. Both theory and ‘practice were given, the 
latter through serving in the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria and at special 
Y. W. C. A. dinners. As they developed skill in this line of work, 
the girls were sent out on calls received through th'e Women’s 
Free Employment Bureau. Several girls built up a clientele of 
their own. Others benefited through an arrangement with the 
Y. W. C. A. by which they might exchange their services as 
household helpers for swimming and sun baths at the “Y” and 
for milk and oranges. The food was particularly valuable, as it 
was evident that the girls were not being properly nourished at 
home. After the, cooperative had been in existence a year, the 
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group numbered 57 ; 35 had found employment, of whom 2 ; 
were in domestic service or were waitresses in restaurant>. 
Subsequently all but three or four girls obtained work, and ihr 
organization ceased to be a cooperative group. 

Training in Homes 

At Liberty, Utah, unemployed girls who have completed the 
course in domestic service given at an experimental school camp 
are placed in homes where they may obtain experience and 
further training, through the combined efforts of the women's 
clubs of Sailt Lake City and Ogden and with the cooperation uf 
various employment agencies. In arrangements of this kind, 
of which a good many exist, a t^ertain control over the conditions 
of work should be exercised. The Big Sister Organization of 
Scranton, Pa., recommends that the following code be obser\'cd 
in cill households that receive girls on an “apprenticeship” basis: 

c (1) A clear understanding betwem the employer and 
.employee of the requirements of the position, before 
the position is accepted, 

(2) A written copy of the day’s program, with duties 
clearly defined and provision for emergencies. 

(3) Total actual working hours not to exceed 66 a week; 
a 24-hour leave to be granted weekly, including 
Sunday afternooy and evening and one or two other 

'evenings; an hoik’s free time to be provided everv 
afternoon. 

(4) Four out of the eight holidays, and 1 week of annual 
leave with pay. 

(5) Overtime to be compensated for' by extra time off 
within a month. 

(6) Minimum wage of $6 a week, with board and room, 
payment to be weekly or monthly. 

(7) Opportunity to attend the church of the employee’s 
choice. 

(8) One week’s notice of termination of services, or a 

* week’s pay. 

(9) . Living accommodations to include a room of the 

employee’s own, furnished simply but attractively; 
access to bath facilities; a room where she may enter- 
tain her guests; adequate heat, light, and focxl. 
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(10) The question of compensation for injury to be dealt 
with by accident insurance carried by the employer, 
preferably a blanket policy covering the holder of the 
position rather than the individual. 

PROFESSIONS AND PUBLIC SERVICE 

SOME efforts have been made to extend learning-working oppor- 
tunities into professional fields. Certain of these posts, sometimes ** 
spoken of as “interneships”, are to be found now in museums, 
libraries, and governmental departments — municipal, county, and 
State. For instance, every county clerk to whom his work is more 
than a mere routine can think of a number of things he would 
like to do with his records, had he the necessary assistance. If 
one or two high-school graduates were put into his office and 
allowed to work under his direction, the county iodministration « 
would benefit and the young workers would acquire exp^ience 
which might be valuable to them in securing subsequent employ- 
ment. During their period of service the high sfhool might pay 
them small sums to cover carfare and lunch. 

/ Los Angeles County has established four such opportunities fSr 
college graduates in the Hall of Records, under the direction of the 
county bureau of efficiency. ‘ 

Interneships in Washington 

The National Institute of Public Affairs, in Washington, D. C., 
a private, nonpartisan organization, arranges each year an “in- 
terneship” program for a carefully selected group of young per- 
sons interested in training ’for public service. The “internes” 

. come to Washington from all parts of the country, and may 
include women as well as men. They must be university gradu- 
ates and are chosen on a basis of education, character, and a 
proved interest in public affairs. These young people are placed 
in various departments of the Federal Government; where they 
serve without pay for a period of 9 rnonths. They are under the 
inunediate supervision of some high official, who, together with 
the educational director of the institute, prepares for them a - 
month-by-month program, “^he particular department chosen 
and the nature of the work depend largely upon the 'wishes of the 
“interne.” Most appointments have been in the executive 
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branches of the Government; some have been to offices of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. The whole group of “internes” mecis 
weekly for round-table cfiscussions led by prominent Government 
o^cials; and more frequent meetings of special-interest groups arc 
held. There is no obligatiftn on the part of the various agencies to 
provide work when the period of “interneship” is over; in prac- 
tice, however, “internes” who do good work are frequently 
retained by their own supervising officers or by other Govern- 
ment officials. Full-time credit toward graduate degrees may 
usually be received if desired. 

The number of “internes” is at present limited to 30. No fees 
are charged. A grant from a private foundation enables tlic 
institute to meet its operating expenses. 

Archeological Opportunities 

University of J^ebraska Museum . — The natural history museum 
of thcv University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, made use of four youns: 
men between 18 and 20 who worked in the field under the 
supervision of a member of the museum staff from May to August 
1935. Their only materieil compensation was food and shelter, 
but as students of archeology they will profit from the practical 
experience which they gained. 

Athens, Pa., Museum . — Four years ago the Tioga Point Museum 
of Athens, Pa., employed a group of high-school graduates as 
laborers in a special archeological investigation from which ilic 
boys received training in technique. Two years later they were - 
again organized into a party and sent out to extavatc for the 
; museum. Twenty-three Indian graves were uncovered, and 
some important scientific information was obtained. The site 
was opened to the public for 2 months, the boys serving as guides. 
In Au^st of the same year, another group of boys/vas put to 
‘ work excavating a site which the curator of the museum was able 
to identify as the spot where Etienne Brulii, the first white explorer 
of the region, had found a palisaded town of 800 warriors in 1 61 5. 
JThe first “effigy” fireplace in the State was uncovered there. 

These activities were undert^en at the request of the boys, 
who asked the director, a woman, if there were not something* 
they could do for the museum rather than remain unemployed 
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and idle. She took the responsibility of engaging them, con- 
trary to the advice of certain professional archeologists. In one 
instance a trained field worker was brought in as supervisor; in 
-another, the curator of archeoIog;y gave up his vacation to con- 
duct the investigation. The cooperation of the consulting arche- 
ologist was also-obtained. Property owners permitted excavating 
to be done on their premises and admitted visitors. The museum 
is a private foundation with a small endowment. In addition to 
membership fees and lifts from the public, it receives small 
grants from the local chapter of the D.A.R., and was enabled to 
undertake one of the special investigations by a grant-in-aid from 
the National Research Council. Little money was required for 
the others. 

Radcliffe College Student Apprentices 

Radcliffe College for women, Cambridge, Mass., offers to 
arrange “interneships” or “apprenticeships” in certain vocations 
for its stuck^ts and graduates. No academic credit is given for the 
work, the n^re and length of which depend largely on the age 
and experience of the student. The vocations which may be 
tried ur^Iude teaching or tutoring, library work, museum work, 
social work, secretarial and clerical work, and hospital work 
(doctor’s assistant, laboratory technician, photographer, ctcr). 
All positions are with philanthropic or educational institutions, 
and particular care is taken that the students shall not displace 
paid employees. 

If the student is a graduate and desires to secure a permanent 
position requiring experience, teaching, for example, she may take 
an “apprenticeship” for a full year. Other positions last for 
several months or until permanent paid entoloyment is available, 
j Undergraduates are able to work 2 q^ontns in the summer and 
L from 6 to . 10 hours a week through the school year. As student- 
apprentices they are seldom paid for their services. Occasionally 
they receive money for transportation, and lunches may be pro-- 
vided. The cooperation of local agencies in the program is 
secured by a part-time field worker and by tl)e contacts of a 
director. In almost all instances employers welcome the plan and 
! are very cooperative. ' * 
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In connQction with opportunities in- leaching, a county super- 
intendent of schools writes: 

' We have in the county a number of large rural schools. We 

, can very easily use two teachers in these schools — one as .1 
clerk or assistant, not to do the teaching, but to do the thou- 
. . . ' , sand and one other things that a rural school teacher must do. 

Academic Programs 

The practice of establishing “interneships” in government ad- 
ministration, though capable of wide expansion, is not at present 
so generally accepted as are some other Icam-on-the-job arrange- 
ments. Schools and colleges arc helping by making certain adjust- 
ments in their curriculums which enable students to fit more 
readily into government work upon graduation. Colgate Uni- 
versity offers a course in government administration with “labo- 
ratory” work in Washington. American University, Washington, 
established in 1934 a graduate school of public affairs, a 
feature of which is round-table discussion led by prominent 
experts in and out of Government circles. Princeton has its school 
of public, and international affairs,, and Syracuse a school of citi- 
zenship and public affairs. A brief description of some^other steps 
which have been taken may be useful. Although designed wholly 
, for the in-school grpup, the following activities are of a more 
immediately practical nature than the courses which usually 
compose- the curriculum in liberal arts; and it is possible that they 
may influence the employability of young hien and women who 
otherwise might soon find themselves not only out of school but 
without jobs. 

A Blended CuTrkulum.—Fenn College, a Y. M. C. A. institution in 
. Cleveland, Ohio, offers students of liberal arts a “blended curric- 
ulum” wbich'-crMnljin^^ economics, history, fine arts, English, 
and sociology with the study of a series of problems of city admin- 
istration. This course of study is ba^d on the theory that more 
benefit will result from bringing the students into direct contact 
with the problems of the city than by beginning with the study 
of textbook material. ' . 

The first probl^^ which occupied the students for 3 months, was 
“The City of Cleveland as a Laboratory for Citizenship.” As an 
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introduction to the course the group was taitcn to the top of a 
skyscraper, from which point they could see a living map of the 
tcrritpry that was to serve as the basis of the course. A series of 
field trips to public fitstiti^ibns was then made, including the 
police court, the juvenil^^ourt, the jail, the poor farm, an ele- 
mentary school in a sludfdistrictj a model elementary school, the 
public library, and tY)M municipal art museum. An expert on 
housing and trends jof ^pulation supervised the trips and pointed 
out the progress and ^ecay of the city and the human problems 
involved. The studmts were; sufficiently interested in the places 
visited to return on ^eir own initiative to secure additional infor- 
mation. They interviewed many persons in connection with the 
study, including industrialists, labor leaders, inmates of the 
institutions, etc. ^ j 

After the cursory survey of the city had been made, the students 
followed their own plans of approach to the problem. In group 
meetings the following topics were considered: (1) The improve- , 
ment of the downtown section and lake front, including the lay- 
out of buildings, streets, parkways, etc.; (2) a study of the Federal 
housing project in the city, including a survey of slums to be 
eliminated and the drawing up of plans for three buildings to take 
care of specific types of people; (3) a study of the city’s educatioiral 
system from the point of view of prevention of crime among 
■children. At the end of the quarter a thesis, “How Can I Improve 
Cleveland?” was presented by each student. 

In addition to field trips, the methods of instruction used in the 
“blended curriculum” include discussion groups on niatters 
connected with the major problem and classes of the usual kind 
in other subjects. While the students were making a study of the 
campaign for the community fund, conferences were held at which 
the director of the fund, or of the crippled children’s bureau, or of 
somb other fund agency, spoke informally and answered ques- 
tions. A report, was given by a student who had attend^ a 
meeting of the fund worken. Themes were assigned on the 
various agencies supported by the fund. Other discussions and 
reports traced the history of the community’s relations with its 
indigent members from the present day back through the history 
of this country and other countries. 
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Sciences and foreign languages are considered tool subjects anc 
are taught in the traditional way. However, wheri a maj( 
problem calls for the class time of these subjects, they becoir^ 
pah of the ‘'blended curriculum.” For instance, the maihi 
matics class has concerned itself with the study of budgets, st.:- 
iistics, .and the correlation of taxes to expenditures. Sciem; 
classes contributed to the discussion of the problem; “The pr^ - 
vision for hygiene and sanitation in the city.” 

V Thirty students enrolled in the “blended curriculum.” Tlu\ 
arc reported to have experienced a great cfevelopment of interc': 
in public service. Prior to the electidns of November 1 mar.t 
of them, although too young to vote, campaigned for candidate ^ 
in whose policies they believed. Several have voluntecreci iJleii 
services as ' teachers in settlement-house classes and leaders i;. 
clubs. Others are working for the County Welfar#* Federation, 
investigating applicants for old-age pensions. Still others ha\'.- 
solicited pledges for the community fund.. In one way or another 
nearly all of the snidcnts have entered, practically as well as 
theoretically, into some phase of community life? 

Oiha Colleges . — It will not usually be necessary' to design a now 
curriculum in order to enable students to acquire practical e.xpc- 
rience of local government^ problems; arrangements can often be 
made without disturbing the established framework of Instruction 
.\t Vassar, ^ group of 28 students enrolled in the course “The 
Community”, assisted,in promoting the better-housing prottram 
of the Federal Housing Administration in Poughkeepsie, N. V 
The/ made a house-to-house canvass, explaining to hame owners 
the details of the plan by which money could be borrowed for 
improvements to property. It should often be possible to effect 
• similar afrailgements whereby students of political science and 
sociology could do “laboratory” work which would be useful to 
the community and at the same time instructive for themselves. 

The department of government of Harvard University offers a 
special course of study to a few selected graduate students inter- 
ested in a career of public serv ice not based on technical knowl- 
edge — whether as administrators, legislators, or in other capaci- 
ties. The course covers 3 years, the second year’s work consisting 
,of in-service training. .“Intemeships” for this jieriod will be 
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arranged with some depart mcnt of the Federal, Slate, or munic- 
ipal admuiistratioDS, according to' the needs of ihe student. 


An Extracurricular.'Experimeni.—kt the University* of Illinois an 
experiment in city planning, xvas conducted by the department of 
landscape architecture of the College of Fine and Applied 'Arts. 

' ll was intended primarily for the benefit ofjthe advanced students 
in that subject, but students from other departments were asked 
to cooperate, and they also profited by the experiment. The prob- 
lem was to plan.Tpn paper, a city of about 100.000 inhabitants, 
situated near a seacoast. The metropolitan area of about 20 or }>0 
miles had to be laid out, the major lines of communication desi?- ■ 
nated, the^eas for general use determined, and a proper selection 
made of land for particular purposes; An actual map was 
provided, and conditions assumed to be representative of .Amer- 
ican cities were established T 

Sixteen superiot'and advanced students in landscape architec- 
ture we're selected and each was given one of three plans to work 
out; ■ 

/ / 

(1) ^Thc metropolitan region (1 " = 1 mile), showing Tailwa\-s, 

liighways, waterways, airways, and centers of population. 

(2) The city limits (1 " = 800 feet), s'howing parb, recreational 

afcas, zoning, and enough of iht street system to explain 
the plan. ' ; * V. •. 

(3) The civic center, showing major buildht^s. plazas, parb, 

• nionuments, water-front development, etc. 

WTien drafts of all plans had been completed, students Jrom 
other departments and colleges in the university were invited tp,’ 
a conference. These departments, included agriculture, archi- 
tecture, economics, engineering, journalism, political science, 
and sociolog\^ Their representatives, corresponding, to interests 
which would-niormally be consulted in working out a plan for 
an^ctual city, met with the drafters of the plans in an assembly 
called the city-planning commission. This meeting split up 
into four groups of about 1 2 persons each, and in private sessions 
the preliminary plans which had been drawn up were criticized 
b\^he various “specialists”, earh from the point of view of his ' 
own 'subject. The students of landscape architecture then spent 
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some days altering their plans in the light of the suggestions 
offered. When revision wzis complete, a second general assembly, 
known as the town meeting, was called. Four alternate pl;ms 
were presented at this assembly, each defended by its own group, 
and the winning design was selected by a jury of authorities 
professionadly interested in city planning. 

This experiment gave the participating students an idea of the 
intricacy and complexity of the plzmning of modern Cities and 
emphasized the need for cooperative study by experts in a wide 
variety of technical fields. Although no college credit was offered 
(unless the dep^tments separately provided for it), practically 
all members of the groups took a keen interest in the work. Tlie 
attendamce at the two assemblies of students from the cooperating 
divisions was secured by addressing a general letter to them before 
each meeting, explaining the nature of the assistance desired. 
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ODD JOBS 


UNSKILLED WORK 

T here are many kinds of light 'work around homes which 
might be delegated to young persons. For example, there are 
such jobs as raking yards, constructing rock gardens, caring for 
vegetable garc^ns, minding children, running errands, and wash- 
ing cars. This work is usually performed by members of the 
household, or goes undone. In hard times there is not much mon- 
ey available for these jobs, but a determined publicity prograrti- 
coupled with personal solicitation should disclose unexpected 
opportunities for employment. The work likely to be made avail- 
able in this way is w'ork which people do not greatly feel the need 
of havingdone, but which, when called to their attention, they are 
willing to have performed if tlie cost is-small, especially if they feel 
-they are cooperating with a community program. 

Capitalizing Ingenuity 

In one town an attempt was made to organize household service 
on the “man-a-block” plan. By this arrangement 30 or more 
families agreed to find 1 hour’s work a week for a man assigned to 
their particular district. In practice, the success of the plan has 
been found to depend largely upon the individual. Thus a man 
scheduled to do an hour’s work a week for each of 20 families 
found only four jobs 'ready when he reported for duty. After fin- 
ishing these he revisited each of the remaining 16 houses and by 
a little pointed inquiry was able to discover needs which the 
householders had overlooked. At one house he found the doorbell 
not tvorking; at another he looked around before knocking and 
discovered that the rain troughs were choked with leaves. At a 
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third he persuaded the housewife to have the basement whiu- 
washed. In the end he got work at nearly every place.' 

In Martinsburg, \V. V'a., two enterprising young women h vc 
established a rummage shop in a vacant storeroom, where t:.ov 
receive used clothing to be sold on a comrnission basis. They \. i;i 
call for wearing apparel in any quarter of the city. The prii^e- 
asked are very low, and a charge of 30 cents on the dollar is m m;:- 
if the goods are sold. The popularity of this service has obli j- c 
therh to remain open 2 evenings ^week. 

Among uncommon occupations of an odd-job nature may he 
mentioned that of a young man who is hired by advertisers tu 
examine billboards and see that they are in good condition: 
another young man puts in window screens, fits awning^ and 
cleans attics on a contract basis; others have found such varied 
opportunities as cleaning tombstones in cemeteiy' lots and 
boarding and caring for pet animals. An established public 
employment bureau might well attempt to direct the search lor 
Jobs. If it is possible to add to its staff a specialist in this' field, 
numerous little-thought-of needs could certainly be uncovered 
and catered to. The publicity department might arouse thg 
requisite public interest by distributing cards or circulars 
listing jobs which householders might wish done, and a. division 
could be established to register young persons available for this 
type of work. All solicitation could be made by the applicants.'" 

Scranton, Pa., Work Exchange . — ^Scranton has had a well-organized 
“work exchange” since 192^)^and pther communities are known 
to contemplate such a bureau. Ln Scranton, the local branches 
of the Boys’ Club and the Big Brother Organization have united, 
and during the summgr months they conduct, \vith the assistance^ 
of the Rotary Club, an employment bureau specializing in odd 
jobs. The' kinds of w’ork solicited are: Caddying, cleanina 

^ Unemployed? OppQrtunities. Bulletin of th<^ University of Wisconsin 
1932. p. 22-23. 

^ In this bulletin emphasis has been laid on the results which may be 
obtained by organized effort, rather than on what individuals ha\c been^ 
able to do for themselves. Tlie few accounts of individual effort are given 
merely as suggestions of what resourceful young persons may hope to accom- 
plish. An extensive literature on this subject has grown up during the 
depression; some of the most useful iteim are cited in the list of books for 
further reading. 
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yards, delivering messages and packages, driving cars, faciorv 
work, farm work, gardening, housework, mowing lawns, office 
lx>y, picking berries, running errands, washing cars, and other 
odd jobs. The minimum price asked for a job is 25 cents. The 
bureau checks up on the work and insures satisfaction. The 
methods used in discovering odd jobs are: * 

(1) Distribution of circulars through the city. Some of the 
circulars have post cards attached for reply. 

(2) A house-to-house canvass, the secretary of the bureau 
going to the residential sections of the city and calling at. 
homes where he feels there might be small jobs for boys. 
(This method proved moderately successful.) 

(3) Visiting mills and plants and requesting employers to get 
in touch with the bureau whenever they need a boy. 

(4) Approaching all the people who have employed boys in 
previous years and askiifg them to renew their patroiiaee. 

(5) Talks before service clubs. 

(6) Newspaper publicity, at least one item a week appearing 
in one or another of the three local papers. 

(7) Radio talks. 


Last year the employment office was crowded with boys on the 
opening day; by the close of the season there were 240 registrations 
on file, and nriany boys had been turned away. The results for the 
summer of 1934 were: 88 odd jobs secured, 62 summer jobs (last- 
ing until cold weather), and 6 permanent jobs. The more numer- 
ous types of work were caddying, tending lawns, distributing 
circulars, and gardening. Some unusual jobs were broadcasting 
on'trucks, counselor at camp, case worker, and surveyor’s assist- 
ant. The total sum earned during the sunrmier by the boys was 
(SI, 958. 81. Six hundred dollars more had been rec^et/ the pre- 
^ous year, but in 1 934 the failure of the berry crop depressed the 
•dd-job market. 

NorriSy Tenri., Youth Labor Cooperative . — In Norris, the town built 
by the Tennessee" Valley Authority, an odd-job business is con- 
ducted by eight high-schcwl boys who find work for themselves ' 
during vacations and after school. The Norris Youth Laboi' Coop- 
erative is a central emptbyment agency where any interested 
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person can quickly get a boy to wax and wash cars, clean window,*., 
mow' law'ns, and run errands. , 

The members worked out their own organization and obtained 
office space and the use of a telephone. Each of the boys invested 
50 cents to buy supplies. Each spends a day in the office taking 
calls and assigning workers. On completing a job, the workman 
reports at the office and turns in his wages. He is given a receipt 
for the time he has worked, and at the end of the week the money 
is distributed at the rate of 30 cents for each hour’s work. Mem- 
bers earn an average of S3 a w'e^. The cooperative has evolved a 
system to distribute the work equitably. If one member works 
more hours in a week than the others, perhaps through a custom- 
er’s asking for a specific boy for a long job, he retires from active 
participation until the rest have caught up with him. On the 
other hand, if a member takes time out on his own accord, he 
agrees not to expect his fellow-workers to pass up opportunities 
for work simply to enable him to regain the hours he has volun- 
tarily lost. 

The cooperative hats been a success in Norris. It began in July 
1934, and the town officials have asked the. boys to continue ii. 
The chairman of the enterprise writes: “I think our plan would 
work in any city or town. There is not much money to be made, 
but it has taught us how to w'ork, what employers expect, how' to 
deal with other boys, and how to contract for jobs to make a 
profit.” . 

EXCHANGE FOR SKILLED WORKERS 

WHEN young people with special skills are unable to earn 
money'by their abilities, they may still find a use for their talents 
by employing one. another on a service-bartering basis. In 
Chicago, a special exchange for effecting arrangements of this 
kind was worked out! The Service Exchange Bureau was a non- 
profit-making enterprise designed to bring together skilled per- 
sons who, because of prevailing economic conditions, could not 
turn their talents into money, but who had something to offer 
one another in services. 

Applicants state what services they are skilled in emd which 
service they wish to receive. They are required to fumish refer- 
ences, so that the authenticity of their talents can be checked. 
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A file of application cards is kept in the office, and by referring 
to it the exchange is arranged. Only services are dealt with, 
commodities are not listed. There is no age limit. The bureau 
was established by a public-spirited woman, who pays all expenses; 
a group of prominent citizens lend their names as sponsors. An 
■ office and a svenographer arc all the equipment required. 

The bureau is made known by distributing copies of a leaflet 
describing it to other philanthropic organizations, civic groups, 
art and music schools, and any additional place where it is 
thought that persons with sp>ecialized talents rrught be reached. 
The bureau makes no charge to either party in the transaction, 
and the only difficulty has been getting people to realize that 
there is no “cateft'’ to the idea. Newspaper publicity dispelled 
this suspicion. Some very helpful arrangements have been made 
through the bureau. One applicant was a young artist who 
desired tonsillectomies for his two small children. He was unable 
to pay for them, but the bureau found a surgeon who performed 
the operations ' in return for some of the artist’s water colors. 
Other unusual exchanges are those of a landscape gardener who 
wanted to trade his services for lessons in contract bridge, and a 
stenographer who offered to do typipg in return for a permanent 

wave. * 

SERVICES TO COMMUNITIES 

IN nearly every community the retrenchments of the last 6 years 
have postponed repairs and renovatiohs to public property* 
In many instances the accumulated needs are assuming serious 
proportions, and although the activities of the C^VA and the 
WPA have done something to alleviate the situation, much 
still remains to be done. .At least a part of these needs could be 
taken care of by unskilled or semiskilled labor recruited from 
unemployed youth. An example is repairing school buildings 
and furniture in districts where adequate funds are not available. 
. The performing of such work by young persons is no injury to 
established labor, since the work would not otherwise be done. 
The cooperation of municipal and -county authoriti^ should.be 
obtained by the employment bureau in discovering work of this 
typ»e. Among jobs which have been awarded are? Painting and 
repairing assembly rooms, renovating lunchrooms, repairing 


equipment. . The grounds around many rural schools are treelq'-. 
unsodded, eroded, muddy, and dirty; contain no walks and i;) 
water; and have inadequate toilets. These defects might well 1".' 
remedied by young persons, working under superv’ision. A list i f 
repairs and renovations needed for the school prop>erties coiuj 
be drawn up and submitted to the school board by the city it 
county engineer. Simple playground equipment, which i> 
often too expensive for small schools, could be made by bo\«. 
.\mong municipal works at which young men might be emplo\ e(i. 
the following have been suggested: 

Cleaning and grading vacant lots and open fields for plav 
and recreation purposes. 

Constructing swimming pools. 

Doing landscape work under supervision, in streets, parks, 
and along roadsides. 

Developing library service in villages and rural areas (portable 
libraries for the latter). 

Improving picnic areas, repairing stoves, clearing timlx'r. 
removing fire hazards, creating hiking trails with nature-, 
lore markings. 

In one city the bureau of recreation put through a program of 
construction which included: “ 

Carp>entry repairs to all centers. 

New flooring in several centers. 

Painting the inside and outside of 1 8 buildings. 

Painting and repairing the roofs of the majority of buildings. 

Painting brick work. 

Painting alPflag p>oles and approximately 9 miles of fencing. 

Repairing plumbing. ' ? 

Repairing damaged plaster. 

Regrading and resurfacing 10 playgrounds. 

Grubbing playgrounds. 

Removing worn apparatus. ' 

Pruning 1,500 trees and removing dead ones. 

The majority of these tasks could be performed by older boys 
trained in the high-school shops. In Iron County, Mich., two 
hockey rinks w'ere constructed by boy's frofn the trado education 
classes of the emergency welfare relief commission. They viere 
sponsored by the American Legion and were so successful that 
a fund of $600 has been raised to provide folshe construction of a 
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log cabin to be used as a field house. In many- communities 
XVA funds have been used to finance activities in municipal 
service. At Ann Arlx)r a recreation field was constructed; at 
.\lberta, Mich., tennis courts are being resurfaced and the school 
property generally improved. .At .Santa Barbara, Calif., repairs 
have been made to recreation centers. 












SELF-HELP PROJECTS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

B oys with the knack of using their hands and with access to 
a simple workshop can keep themselves busy and often earn 
a little money. There are a number of minor jobs requiring a 
certain amount of skill that sorrietimes may be had for the asking. 
Broken furniture and pottery can be collected and mended, tools 
and equipment repaired. Scrap material in leather or sheet metal 
can be fashioned into small objects, rustic furniture made, and 
simple printing jobs performed.* 

There are many things that interested persons have done to 
help young people in work of this type. Thrift shops have been 
established, where the products of the workroom are displayed 
for sale and where people may leave things to be mended. High 
schools have allowed free access to the equipment of their manual • 
training department;? to boys who can get small orders in wood- 
working, sheet metal, or printing. Clubs haveHieen organized 
to promote interest in certain lines of craftmanship. 

of Sponsorship 

Some comjietent ^rson can usually be found to lead craft 
groups. In many places the relief administration has supplied 
qualified instructors. At Savannah, Ga., the county relief 
adminbtration conducts .a cooperative shop, offering for sale the 
products of the classes'in basketry, wood carving, rug weaving, 

t Specifications and instructions f§r making more than a hundred articles 
with very simple tools and native lumber are given in a bulletin, You Can 
Make It for Profit, by H. C. Hoover, U. S. 'Department of Commerce. 
Washington, Government Printing Ofifice, 1931 . 
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net making, and chair caning. Kingsley House, a settlement in 
New Orleans, maintained a thrift shop for its group of boys until 
they were able to find permanent employment. It also allows 
a number of boys who have been in its manual training classes 
to use its shop when they can get small jobs to do. Haarlem 
House, a community house in Xew York City, maintains a 
handicraft shop where ‘articles of fine needlework are made and 
sold. Needy, handicapp>ed women supply the labor and share 
equally, in the proceeds. Orders from a dress house for wool 
crocheted accessories have given 55 women employment, and 
during a 3-month period the pay roll for this activity e.xcccded 
S2,000. The Kiwanis Club maintains a shoe-repair department 
at the New Britain (Conn.) Boys' Club. Members assist the 
boys in repairing hundreds of pairs of shoes, which are then 
distributed to children in need. 

Aqssou CouTity\ A. T, The 4-H Club conducts activities in 
craft training for boys 10-21 years of age. Shop clubs are 
organized and meet from two to four times a month. Demon- 
strations are given in the use of the various tools and in the 
methods of constructing articles. In particular, the principles of 
woodworking arc taught, including the use of the saw, square, 
plane, marking gage, miter box, coping saw, drill, brace and 
bit, and other tools that would be useful to the average boy in 
.carrying out minor repairs around the home or in making orna- 
mentd or useful articles. The boys also, learn how to use and 
care for a great many other hand tools, and sofne power 'tools 
such as the lathe, the jointer, the circular saw, the jigsaw, and 
the grinder, A yearly exhibition of the work gf the clubs is held. 
Attendance at a club generally avera^ess^om 8 to 22 weekly. 
Lack of equipment necessitates keeping th^ numbers low; but 
the shops have indirectly influenced some 300 boys. Girls, too, 
use them for making articles for honie furnishing and decoration. 

This program has been operating in Nassau County for several 
years. A local leader, either a man or a woman, is in charge of 
each club, and the assistant county agent gives demonstrations 
in the use of tools and the construction of articles. Some of the 
shop clubs meet in schools,. some in private homes, barns.| or any 
other available place. The 4-H Club has invested $150 in tools 
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and benches and secured the use of a basement for training 
leaders. A special training class is organized for this purpose anci 
taught by a former manual training instructor. 


Old Crafts Revived 




Mirwesala Craft Groups.-^ln Minnesota the. problem of aduli 
leadership was solved in an unusual way: A group of girl.' 

showed an interest in the Old-Country crafts of their grandmothers. 
Thc.se. elder women were readily persuaded to tc'ach them knit- 
ring, crocheting, and various techniques of cinfiroidery and 
applique work, thus reviving and preserving forms of handicraft 
whicTi^therwisc might have languished. The young women . 
repaid their grandmothers by teaching them new styles of home 
decoration and management. The finding of the nece.ssary ma- 
terials, sometimes an obstacle in craft clubs, was ovcicomc by 
making articles in which old or discarded materials could be 
utilized. Hooked rugs were made from muslin and niorfk's 
cloth. Dresses andJalouses were made from flour-sack material, 

• and old sweaters were raveled and reknitted into attractive collars, 
befets, mittens, and scarfs.* s 

. _ Xew Hampshire League— The work of the New Hampshire 
League of Arts and Crafts in promoting the development of self- 
help industries of an artistic kind throughout the State-is notable. 
It has the double purpose of raising esthetic standards and sup- 
plementing income, and aims (1) to givo people an opportunity 
to acquire a general knowledge of the crafts or to receive definite 
training, in some onp of them, and (2) to work with persons who 
are particularly talented in order to develop special skills. 

The program is confined to handicraft, and includes insiruc- 
- flon in iron, leather, metal, needle, and wood work; jewelry mak- 
ing; pottery making; and weaving. The league consists of 
organized community groups, and of isollted individuals where 
groups canno; be formed. Groups have been found the most 
satisfactory means of conveying instruction. Their frequency of 
meeting varies from weekly to monthly; between meetings mem- 
bers work in'thwt .own homes. Training is given during the 

* Murchie, R. W. Minnesota Statc*wide Recreation Program. Universitv 
of Minnesota. “ . ^ 
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winter months. The hand-made articles are sold, principally to 
summer visitors, through community shops which have been 
established throughoijt the State. All goods arc on consignment, 
and a 20-percent commission is deducted from each .sale to operate- 
the shops. Exhibitions are held, but they arc for educational 
purposes rather than for selling, . 

There are 35 community groups and 25 shops. Xhc members 
()l the -league, some 400 of whom are thought to be under 24, 
number about 2,000. The young people came in only when the 
educational and -economic advAntagCs. of membership became 
apparent. A plan is being developed to rcat^h more of them. 

Each yca^ a considerable increase is noted in the volume of 
sales. Many people have been helped to increase their incomes 
substantially. An expcrtSiq^li^t maker could obtain no market 
for his product except by ped^k^i^ it from hoVrse to hotel; he thus 
• had to spend at least half of his time in selling. Since the organ- 
ization of the league he has been able to devote his whole time 
to producing, and disposes of all the baskets he can make. 

The league is sponsored by the commission of ^rts and crafts, 
appointed by the Governor in 1931. It receives an appropria^ 
lion from the State, and its activities, whether for adults or for 
young people,' arc financed under the Smith-Hughes and Gcorge- 
Ellzey Acts. It also has received contributions from Federal relief 
funds and from private sources. 

Several unusually successful efforts to conduct self-help ventures 
in particulaT crafts may be described in some detail. 

4 

A V irginia CktOperative Indust ry 

v;At the winter camp of, the State 4-H club at Jackson’s Milf, 
Wpton, W. Va,, older boys are given instruction in making 
leather articles and' simple furniture of wood. Among the 
objects produced are stools, \yastepaper baskets, medicine- cabi- 
nets, shelves, key cases, jfocketbooks,' boys’ belts, archery equip- 
ment, etc. Particular emphasis is laid upon a type of rope- 
bottomed stool. Through their work in the camp shops, the 
boys are able to pay theit bozircl and earrt 'a little pocket money. 
A skillful “laoy can do fivO stool bottoms a day, for each of'which 




he is paid 80 cents. The stools sellTor S4 and $7 each. T!-.c ^ 
timber used in the stdols is waste walnut, left over from cutti’ si ^ 
gunstocks. 

In order. to develop a self-help industry which would briiig 
revenyc into many homes, this craftsmanship -activity was t \- 
tended beyond the camp. Practically all the cutting work b 
, carried on at Jackson’s Mill, but the finishing can be done anv- 
where and is suitable for handicraft work in the county camps 
or for a spare-time occupation in the home. The more difficult 
parts are obtained cut with precision frqm the woodworking 
trade and are sent out in knocked-down fofm, with all the glue, 
nails, screws, or bolts required to enable them to bc put togciht r 
according to directions. Club members wjio get started on ilic 
work and wbh to maintain shops at their homes arc, upon reque.-t. 
lent blueprints or patterns with instructions for clitting the more 
simple articles. Members who do tHis work, either in the county 
camps or in their homes, are assisted to find a market for all ilie 
well-made and finished articles they produce.*' 

A cooperative association, the Stonewall Crafts Shops, offers 
for sale the products -made at the camp. Illustrated pamphlets 
and order blanks are <^stributed, and objects are displayed at a 
roadside market at Jackson’s Mill.'* The extension jiivision of 
the College of Agriculture of West Virginia University cooperates 
in sponsoring the woodworking activity. 

An ArtUks' Market in Detroit 

A particularly succt^ful experiment in distribution hais been 
■' operated in Detroit on behalf of young artists. It is the Young 
. Artists’ Market, a non-profi^making, unincorporated organiza- 
' tioh, formed to maintaiYi a room w'here the work of young artists 
might be exhibited and ofieredifor sale. 

The artists miist-be’bnder and live within a 50-mile radius 
-of the .city. When submitting their wprk for exhibition, they 
.. sign a contract and'set^ price on their contributions. A lay jury 
of 12 decides whether the work shall be admitted and whether the 
..I^rico is fair. If 'it Rejects the work, a pfofessional jury of se^'en 
gives it further ennsideration and prepares a short constructive 
. criticism for the artist’s birnicfit. This jury consists of artists, 
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instructors in the plasiic aris, and a member of the lay jury. If 
tlje price is judgt^S to be excessive, the artist is asked to accept 
the jury’s appraisal. If a satisfactory adjustment cannot be 
reached, he withdraws the work in question. It is the duty of 
the jury to prevent exploitation both of the artist and of the 
public. 

The Young Artists’ Market is now in its fifth successful season. 
Its premises are»open from October to June. An event is being 
made each fqll of the annual opening.' At the end of each season 
a mark-down sale is held, exhibitor^ usually having certain articles 
which they are willing to reduce. In 1933, 221 artists submitted 
2,307 pieces of work. The juries and .other competent judges 
Believe that the' work submitted is steadily increasing in merit. 
The first year two-thirds of the entries were rejected; the third 
year less than one-half had to be so treated . During the first year, 
265 articles were sold; during the seconi year, 790; the third year, 
1,442. Of the last number, some 600 were low-priced objects 
made by young people in one of the settlements; the regular 
standards, however, were applied to them. 

* The plan for the Young Artists’ Market Vas formulated by the 
chairman of the art school committee of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts; the cooperation of prominent State and local 
persons professionally interested in such an enterprise was secured. 
There is a board of directors and the usual officers. Sfanding 
committees exist for finance, sales and management, .space and 
equipment, "exhibition programs, publicity, clerical work, mem- 
bership, display, volunteers, and for theJ^vojur^es^ The manager, 
bookkeeper, and the display chairman ar^paii<5; thef'* ar'e also 
volunteer workers. • '• / 

The cash value of the sales, save for the sriiall articles from the 
setdements, is divided about equally between the fine arts and the 
crafts. The most expensive item eyensold in the market brought 
^^0; sketches, prints, and bther small articles sell for as little as* 
.>$1.50. fndividual aurtists have r;ecervcd*7frc>m*$5 to ’Jfe36 for* a 
year’s sales. Several of the older tontriButors have sold njore thair 
a thousand dollars worth of ^oods t-hrpugh the market. There are 
advantages other than pecuniary ones; Artists have ihade many., 
new contacts; scholarships and opportunities to studf abroad have 
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been obtained; and commissions and permanent positions ; re 
frequently secured. Requests from individuals and firms for fn x- 
lance work are a daily occurrence at the market. Artists wh*o hove 
submitted work have the opportunity of attending the meeiinj; 
of the professional jury and hearing well-known artists and’critics 
discuss rejections; for the successful e.xhibitor there is the piiblic ii'y' - 
of the press comments on his work; and for. all contributors i he 
• gallery serves as a-mceting place. Sales made at the market ,hc ’ 
for cash, and the arti.st is paid within a month. A commission 
of from 10 to 25 percent is deducted. .. ^ 

. Any man or woman interested in the artists’ market may become 
.a member of the organization by paying the dues of SI . v A voting 
membership costs S2. Members (there are now 187) are entitled 
to attend all private showings and a coursd of lectures at ilie 
Detroit Museum of Art on the appreciation of painting. During 
the first 2 yezu's the market was supported by the contributions of 
patrons. In all, about $1,300 in cash has been contributed during, 
the three seasons. The market is situated in a good shopping dis- 
trict and occupies a spacious ground-floor gallery, suppHeeJ rent- 
free by local merchants. A private cortiribution of $300 has 
enabled the gallery to be decorated, so that' it now provides a 
satisfactory background for the display of objects “of art. 

Qfher Craft Experirnents ' 

iV/fnn., Metal' W'^orA*. — Six students, 16— 25 .years old, in the 
evening school vocatioftbl classfcs of the Independent School DLs- 
trictNo. 12, of St. Louis Ckjunty, Ely, Minn., design and execute 
stable objectsd^ fnctal. Through A Study of occupational prob-‘^ 
Icms, conducted in a series of round-table discussions with the siu- 
_^dents, it was determined that the unemployed technician's best 
means of securing work was to clesign an article of his own that had 
commercial value.' Tftjs aim was Accordingly adopted. The ob- 
jects produced were of a type which could be handled through a 
dep^tment store or sold by the m^er ifi his own community. 
'Among them was a pair of fire-irons constructed as a group activ- 
ity. They .involved, designii^, pauern- making, acetylene weld? 
'iitg, polishing, and Ijjj^dry, forge, and lathe work. Thirty hours 
were spent 'qn the^, and $6 for materials.- When completed, 
they were sent to a 'department store which, appraised them at a 
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. hi!jh value and agreed to handle them. Two .sets of candlesticks 
al'O were valued at a high figure. 

It is estimated that'lhe cost of the equipment necessary to rpake 
articles of this kind would not exceed SlOO. Some of the mate- 
rials are quite cheap; the candlesticks were made of scrap bronze. 
■■ Th(\proj(?ct is sponsored by tlic school district in its regular eve- 
nlng’vSj^tjonal class. It was made possible by the presence in the 
class of twdlxiy^f unusual ability; one of them had been trained 
‘ as a mechanical engineer and was expert in sketching, the other 
'had had Qxpcrience as a blacksmijh’s helper. Plans arc being 
made to have the school lend or sell at cost to st.udcnts small w ood- 
workiog machinery made by the classes in the high school and the 
juijior college.^ 

St. Louis., Mo., Indian Crafts Project . — In a slum area in St. Louis a 
group of problem boys and girls, for whom a recreational program 
had been found inadequate, was provided w ith the instruction and 
facilities necessary to manufacture Indian tom-toms. The instru- 
^ mcnis were constructed by stretching moist cowhide over a wood- 
en frame and lacing the heads together with thongs. The boys 
did the work of as-sembling; the girls applied the paint. Feather 
head-dresses were also,, made. When completed, these articles 
, were o^red for sale, and the proceeds supp>licd the young people 
with pogket money. l^Iost. sales were effected by word of mouth 
and by exhibitions in .educational institutions. More than 175 
drunis were pmrehased by thcjpublic schools, to be used in rhythm 
* .work. Somd were sold through a local department store, 

TRfs activi]^ was originated by a social worker who had spent 
his vacaHon the previous year studying Indian crafts in New 
Mexico-. It was carried out by a neighborhood association. A 
scttlernent iiouse gave SI 5 to buy the necessary tools. The leader 
of the group ^as furnished by \he FERA; otherwise the activity 
was self-sOpporting. Leadership was the only considerable 
problem. There was no ne^d of promotional work; the boys and 
girls’ were immediately interested, and a waiting list soon devel- 
oped. The group consisted of approximately 25. The boys w'ere 


* For .further discussion of this project, sec U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1936, No. IS-ffT,, Youth: Education for Tljose 
Out of School. • 
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paid from 25 to 50 cents for each drum made, depending upon its 
size; the girls received a like sum for applying the decoration. 'A 
youth could make as much as^3 a week in this way. Dyring the 
first 6 weeks S65 was reeeived from the sale of drums, all of^vhich 
went to the workers’. ^ 

9 

Cambria County, Pa. — Young people in the emergency educaiinn 
classes are producing pieces of salt-glaze pottery that will I>c 
useful around the home, such as jars and kitchen crocks. 1 he 
decorations follow those of the old Colonial salt-glaze, with coImIi 
oxide free-brush decoration. Clay is furnished by a local ceramics 
studio. A part of the emergency education program in thiscouiuy 
is the attempt to establish weaving as a home industry. Wlien 
someone is found who wishes to own a loom, the leader of the 
classes visits his home and helps him obtain it and set it up 
Other crafts which are being introduced into Cambria Coumy 
are bookbinding (especially as applied to magazines) and basket 
weaving. _ ■ 

Junior Achievement Clubs. — Perhaps the most fully developed ac- 
livity promotif¥g self-help craftsmanship among young persons is 
the Junior Achievement Foundation. This is a national organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Springfield, Mass., and includes group'; 
in Boston, Denver, Holyoke, New Britain, New V’ork, Provi- 
dence, Springfield, and Worcester. In each locality groups of 
boys and girls form Junior Achievement associations, “companies" 
organized along the lines of regular manufacturing concerns, 
miniature in size but complete in detail. They maintain slutps 
■ and manufacture salable articles in leather, metal, decorative 
arts, needlework, and wood. Working capital is raised' by selling 
shares of “stock” to members, and the profits are shared through 
“dividends.” Adult supervision and sponsorship are provided.* 

Madison, Wis. — A craft shop, established by the vcKatipnal high 
school for unemployed men of all ages, is now in its third year. It 
provides an opjwrtunity for the men to exercise their skills, to 
learn new ones, and to acquire ah appreciation of design, color, 

♦ This activity is more fully described in U. S. Departmeht of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Buljetin 1936, No. 18—1, Youth: How Communities 
Can Help, and II, Youth: Leisure for ijving. , * 
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and technique in woodworking, metalworking, and weaving. 
Each man sells his own finished articles and keeps any money he 
receives above the actual cost of the material. Men who haye 
been trained in nurnerous occupations attend the shop. There 
have been laborers, salesmen, musicians, and -insurance workers, 
besides men who had formerly engaged in some form of shop 
work. Through such work many' of them have not only improved 
their financial condition but have been helped to retain their 
self-respect and to support their morale. * 

In New Bedford, Mass., a group in woodcraft makes tables, 
shoe racks, cocktail trays, miniature windmills, name plates, 
ping-pong paddles, window screens, picture frames, and ganics. 
In Wakefield, Mich., a club for the construction of radio sets has 
28 members. It is not difficult to interest boys in practical 
activities of this kind, and lew promotional measures are ordinarily 
required. The Bronx Union Y. M. C. A., of New V’ork City, 
found that a simple way to attract members to its practical arts 
and crafts groups was to open a workshop in the lobby of the 
boys’ department. Similarly, the instructor of the class in painting 
at Hartford House, a relief shelter in New York City, sets up his 
easel in the lobby on afternoons when the attendance has fallen 
off; an interested group soon gathers around him, and when it is 
so large that it causes congestion in the lobby he suggests that they 
go upstairs to one of the classrooms. Through making and selling 
cookbooks at $2.50 a copy, girls at the Emanu-El Sisterhood 
^ House, San Francisco, earn $1.75 a day on a 'shift ‘basis. More 
than 2,000 copies of these books have been sold, the proceeds going 
into an unemployment fund to support the Sisterhood's “learn- 
and-etu'n” activities. • 


PROJECTS FOR RURAL YOUTH 

Agricultural Business Programs 

A VOCATIONAL agriculture teacher in Mississippi carries on 
extensive activities on behalf of unemployed,' out-of-school ,boys 
in his rural community. They comprise programs of producing 
and marketing ’ cotton, corn, soy beans, purebred hogs, etc., 
which are worked out for individual boys. One returned CCG 
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boy has 5 acres of cotton, 4 acres of corn, and made a cowhide 
tanning vat from instructions furnished him. He also repairs 
harness for farmers. Another returne^CCC bov- has 4 acres of 
cotton, 2 acres of corn, and set-ves as barber at odd times. 

Two boys have agreed to purchase purebred hogs and. In 
breeding them at a reasonable rate, work toward displacement 
of all scrub hogs in the community within the next few years. | 
(The teacher follows up these arrangements, and if he finds that 
the boys are making money, he assists them to invest it -wisely 
in ventures of a kind best suited to their individual needs.) 

A program of group jobs is maintained, and committees are 
elected to see that each job is carried out. Last year there were 
14 group-projects. Ten boys bought fertilizers and pure seed, 
with the intention of ginning on a certain day and offering, the 
seed for sale to farmers and other boys in the community. It is 
jjtoped that the community will gradually turn into a one- or 
two-variety cotton community, with the boys as leaders in tlie 
rnovement. A four-wheel trailer to serve their needs was made 
by the boys out of an old Model-t Ford at an expenditure of $12. 
The entire group agreed to “put over” the next community fair 
and make it self-supporting. 

The teacher keeps field notebooks in which he records all infor- 
mation relative to his activities with the youths. He is thus able 
to keep up with each boy's program. He tries at all times to 
gain the confidence of the boys and to get them to tell him their 
personal, everyday problems, so that he may be in possession of 
all the facts before attempting to work out a program of business 
for them.* 

This program requires the cooperation of boys, their fathers, 
landlords, and the local banker. Ftfty-six boys, from 16 to 26 
years old, have been enrolled in the community of Catchings, 
an area of 55 square miles. In two adjoining communities 10 
additional boys were enrolled. Business programs have been 
worked out for 27 boys. The 10 who bought fertilizer and pure 
seed borrowed the money from the local bank. The cost was 

• For further discussion of this project, see U. S. Department t)f the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1936, No. IS-IIll^'ouTHfEducatipn 
for Those Out of School. 
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S35,‘ and the sum was. to be paid back when the crops were 
ESflthered i^the fall. One CCC boy with 4 acres of cotton was 
advanced a dollar an acre by his landlord (his father is a 
sliarecropper), 

Kiwanis Sponsored Activities 

Kiwanis clubs have been active in promoting. self-help activ- 
ities for rural youth. In Asheville, N. C., the local club pur- 
chased five registered pigs and gave them to the 4-H club boys 
and girls. In Berwick, Pa., prizes were awarded lo a potato 
club. In Clearfield, Pa., Kiwanians enrolled 44 boys and girls 
in a potato club. In Deer Lodge, Mont., they maintained an 
egg-grading school, attended by 100 poultry producers, of whom 
17 obtained grading licenses. 

GARDEN-MAKING 

A Con-necticut Garden Club 

IX THE little corajnunity of North Mianus, Conn., a lively 
interest in landscaf>e’ gardening has been fostered among a group 
of unemployed young men by the formation of a garden club. 
This club enables its'miembers to produce and sell goods for the 
decoration of home and garden, gives them instruction and 
. training in the. vocation of artistic gardening, and endeavors to 
/ find them permanent work in this field. The clqb also has com- 
j munity service aims, which include stimulating interest in co- 
operative gardening and protecting wild.flowers and birds. Each 
member spends an allotted time improving the grounds oPthe 
community center, where the club has its headquarters. 

At the weekly meetings, problems of practical gardening and 
all aspects of gardening as an argg^ studied. Lectures, black- 
board demonstrations, and writteS^uizzes are part of the in- 
stftetion, And lantern slides of flowers and planting operations 
are shown. A series of lectures is given by a well-known land- 
scape architect. The lectures as planned were on estate design- 
ing, but it developed that the boys were interested in more 
practical and easily understood subjects, and they are^now given 
information about trees, shrubs,, and flowers which will help 
them to find jobs and to work at their garden problems more 
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cffeciively. The lectures have been on such topics as: Con- 
struction and use of hotbeds and coldframes; propagation oi 
plants, transplanting shrubs, etc. The fundamentals of, design 
were then presented. The practical side of the course has in- 
• eluded preparation of 2 acres of land for use as a bird sanctuary. 

Training is also given in making decorative wooden birds for 
the garden. This involves operations in jigsaw work, sandpaper- 
ing, filing, and. painting. During the Christmas season expert. s 
gave demonstrations in designing wreaths, and merhbers made 
and sold several hundreds. White pine, hemlock, and spruce* 
were obtained from foliage that had been cleared in a State high- 
way project. 

An employment service has been set up to help the young men 
secure work on some of the large estates in southern Connecticut 
and northeastern New York, and there is a department for pro- 
curing home and community jobs to be done under the supervision 
of the State College of Agriculture. 

There are now 36 members in the club, all of them American- 
,^born of foreign parents. In order to be received in good standing, 
a member must read a gardening book and present a written 
report, with a practical demonstration, at one of the regular 
meetings. The club is affiliated with the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Cosnecticut. 

The Garden Club of North Mianus is sponsored by the library 
establisked^ by the Greenwich branch of the New York Junior 
League in the community center of North Mianus, which is in 
the township of Greenwich. The club was organized in Novem- 
ber 1934 as the result of efforts of a worker in the library to direct 
the reading of a group of young men along vocational lines. 
These young men developed a keen interest in gardening. Junior 
League young women were made.associate"members of the club, 
and their Hues guarantee support for any project that the young 
men may undertake. The sale of wraths and wooden birds helps 
finance the club. Materials and equipment for the community 
planting workfare provided by the Junior League and the State 
highway commission. 
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Other Garden Projects 

In many cases small gardens may become useful self-help proj- 
ects. If planted with vegetables, they can be made to contribute 
to the gardener's sustenance; and, as the ,{>foducts are usually 
consumed in his home, no organization for sale or distribution is 
ordinarily necessary, .Where there is a surplus, a, small business 
can sometimes be started. 

A successful experiment of this Kind is conducted Ijy a young 
man who lost his father at the age of 15 and since then has been' 
the support of his family. He canned the produce of his garden, 
opened a small store, and sold it over the counter. Last year he 
did enough business to Iceep his family off relief, ffhis v'ear he 
will widen his efforts. Most of his trade is in the village of 2,000 
where he lives. He puts up a fine quality of goods, using the 
slogan ^‘One Hour from the Vine to the Can." A small unil- 
pressurp cooker and a can sealcr at present suffice for his r^uire- 
ments. ' 

The West Dq^las (Texas) Social Center has subdivided a plot 
150 feeil square, which is given over to the Bpy Scouts and the 
Camp I^ire Girls. The boys experiment with vegetables and tree, 
budding and grafting; the girls plant flowers and'shrubs. Hardy 
. vegetables, such as beans, peas, tomatoes, okra, potatoes, corn, 
cabbage, and turnips are cultivated; the flowers are roses, tulips, 
zinnias, periwinkles, etc. Every common shrub that can be 
grown in that .soil and climate will, be planted, and special 
attention will be given to tfle budding of peaches and paper-shelled 
pecans. 

The R.ed Shield Boy's Club, of Charlotte, N. C., has a vege- 
table garden which, though within the city limits, is almost the 
size of a farm. They arc beginning with 8 acres and plan to 
add as much more land as th*ey can handle. Seeds, fertilizer, 
and the land are furnished by the Salvation Army and the Civitan 
Club — the sponsors of the Red Shield group — and the FERA 
supplied instructors. The boys themselves do only the work of 
cultivation. The products are turned over to them for use in 
their ^families; any surplus is sT)id, and the proceeds distributed 
aitfong the boys according to the number of hours worked . There 





MADE WORK 
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^’T'HE jobs ii\ihl5 caicg(/ry are manufactured, for the most part, 

- of whole cloth._ ^hey may often be of considerable 
utility, but the primary object is to get young people out of the 
' ranks of the unemployed and off ^he' relief rolls, rather than to 
fill really necessary posts. These “stop-gap” jobs should satisfy 
the following requirements; ^ 

They should offer experience along a variety of occupational 
lines which youths might wish to follow beyond the cmcr- 
, gency period. 

They should, if po.ssible, be of some use to the community. 

They should not conflict with private industry. 

The general feeling is that relief work should be given to heads 
of families. Notwithstanding the reasonableness of this con- 
ttntion, communities should keep in mind another very impor- 
tant need that of youth for a job. Can we afford to deprive 
young people of the educative, therapeutic, social, and character- 
making values inherent' in almost any kind of work as long as it 
is possible to supply them? Since the moral effects of unemploy- 
ment upon young people, who frequently have never worked, 
are apt to be even worse than upon adults, who usually have 
^—worked, it would seem that the formeV should be kept in mind 
when allotting “stop-gap” jobs. - v # 

SURVEYS AND STUDIES 

LOCAL government agencies are sources of the majority of 
‘"‘paid-work” positions, and their cooperation should be obtained 
by employment bureaus. There is a great variety of emergency 
work activities which may be devised, Jfanited only by the aniount 
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of money to be spent. County milk- and water-testing can be 
provided free of charge; through tlie services of qualified college 
students, clerical assistance may be made Available for scoring 
and checking standard achievement tests in the schools. Surveys, 
often an indispensable preliminary to initiating action, lend 
themselves particularly well to this type of sponsorship. Some 
. popular suggestions are: Statistical studies of delinquency areas, 
activities of character-building agencies, the wages received by- 
working girls in comparison with the prices paid for room and 
board, fire hazards, public nui.sances and the means of eradicating 
them. 

T\vo work-relief surveys which have employed a large number 
of youths, 18 to 25 years of age, in Lansing, Mich., arc “Research 
. on Living Costs” -and “Studies Looking Toward a Reorganization 
of Michigan S^doL Districts.” In Ohio a university student 
made a study of public utility regulation in that State. A survey 
of young people who have ‘been graduated from suburban high 
schools in Philadelphia In rcynt years is to be made by students 
who arc attending the University of Pennsylvania on NYA 
scholarships. The purpose will be -to find out who they are and 
how many there are, how many are in college, how many are 
employed, *ind what their special needs arc. Irt> Weishington, 
D. C., a suryey was undertaken, resulting in an inventory of the 
• ’ specific jdbs-^ailable to college' students in that city. Three 
htindrcd \and twenty-four were discovered. In a number of 
con^Unitics surveys have been made by young people to secure 
and record on county highway maps all available information 
concerning early=history in the area. ^ 

* OTHER PUBLIC SERVICES 

> 

IN EVERY city there are many^ organizations which desire to 
undertake useful tasks but are handicapped because their staffs are 
4 , otherwise occupied and cannot spare- the time — «uch tasks as 
making investigations, surveys, preparing studi<^,' aind%other 
work essential to initiating or completing programs. By making 
use of the many unemployed young pfeople competent to caity on 
investigations, these organizations would often be greatly helped.^- 
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August Vollmer, professor of police administration at the Univer- 
sity of California, writes: 

We might profitably employ a quarter of a million young 
people who are graduating from colleges each year in the 
study of the cost of crime and of dependency. If the figures 
given by the Marw/ac liner s' ficcord arc accurate, crime is costing 
this country approximately 13 billion dollars each year. The 
country could well afford to spend a few billions discovering 
the remedies for this evil. • • 

Aid to Libraries and Museums 

A number of young persons on relief have teen employed in 
libraries to catalog various collections of pamphlets and circulars 
which have accumulated over a period of years. Others ;nend 
and rebind worn books. Museums have been able to use many 
young men a’ndv»vomen in the capacities of typist, cataloger, 
artist, cabinetmaker, modelmakcr, modeler, letterer, painter, wax- 
worker, etc., and very extensive plans for expanding museum 
services throughout the cbuntry, with a corresponding increase in 
the personnel required, have been suggested. A museum director 
writes: 

misiprfOrte of the public-school students is that 
^3ny things as accomplishments and find 
. ntf ^hacc to u^e them as soqn as they graduate. Our museum 
offers a j^ace for students to sketch; fo paint, to design build- 
ing interiors, j;o ^ount and'label insects, arrange things with 
• V. tasteiota^ivi Jo <x)nstrn^ to do all sorts of’ 

V- - .g orified hoTJsdkeepmg .whioh' any young woman would be 
- V tcf'have the chance at, in handling bric-a-brac such as 

porcelains, gems, and jewels; and when the work is done if 
itjs well done, they have the satisfaction of the public's appre- 

though it be a small dole. 
Why shouldn t the museums furnish art outlets and science 
outlets for young graduates just as the trade schools do- for 
.business? 

' WorX for College Students 


Colleges and universities have been able to find many ways' of 
giving extracurricular employment to students on NYA scholar- 
ships. In one State college the proportion of the total fund which 




was paid to students for various classes of work during the first 
semester 6f the 1934-35 academic year was; 

Preent Prreent 

Clerical 44 ' Reader : 8 

Laboratory assistant 9 All others 31 

Research . .‘ 8 

‘•All others” included reclaiming college furniture and equip-- 
ment, making signs and posters as requisitioned by various depart- 
ments of the college, and constructing furniture anti educational 
equipment. Typical small jobs were putting up towel Vacks. 
making bulletin boards, constructing folding cots for the emer- 
gency nursery school. Women students did chair caning, minor 
furniture repairing, and refurnishing. 

Springfield, Ma^., Plan of Emergency Work 

The American Youth' Council, of Springfield, Mass., a local 
organization of young f>eople under adult direction and guidance, 
has met the emergency needs of unemployed youth in Springfield 
with considerable effectiveness.' 

It has included the following activities, among others: 

(t) Construction and repairs: Young persons repair shoes, cloth- 
ing, afid furniture for welfare use; they make new clothes. 
A group of girls ihakc baby layettes, and leggings, caps, 
and mittens fox children. 

(2) Food production: A garden is operated, and the products 
from it arc turfied over for disposition to welfare 
workers. 

(3) Supplj/ing^leaders: Leaders in various group activities arc 
made available to existing social service agencies in the 
city which do not already have enough leaders, especially 
for the older and unemployed youths. 

(4) Investigation: Contacts were made with large numbers of 
unemployed young persons, a,nd they were urged to take 

> For further information on the organization and activities of the Ameri- 
can Youth Council, sec U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1936, No. 18-1, Youth; How ^mmunitics Can Help. 
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part in certain leisure-time activities which had ' been 
■made available to them by the various agencies in the 
city, especially the educational, social, vocational, and 
recreational opportunities of the FERA (now WPA). 

(5) Home service: Girls go to homes of the needy to assist 
mothers, shut-|ns, and elderly persons who arc unable to 
take advantage of outside activities. Children arc cared 
for in homes not reached by the nursery schools. Con- 
valescents arc attended in homes or hospitals. 

(6) Surveys: A register was made of all young persons between 
the ages of 16 and 30. An occupational survey was made 
which included all local employment possibilities. 
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NEWLY CREATED JOBSXOE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


A DEMAND for workers in certain fields has actually liu"; 

A. created by the general unemployment in the majority' of 
others and by changing social conditions. This 'demand li.v 
arisen pardy from an increasingly general awareness of souai 
responsibility and may be expected to continue. There is n 
greater need for recreation workers, for personnel in the relief 
agencies, for leaders in arts^and crafts and emergency education ! 
In rural districts particularly, there are openings for recreation | 
leaders. There are opportunities fot playground leaders in school ; 
yards, vacant lots, and even in the streets of congested areas. 

The need for workers in social fields will not disappear when 
prosperity returns. If there are to’ be shorter hours of work, 
trained leaders will be needed in all branches of recreation. .\t 
present many such positions are unpaid but afford possibilities for 
public service or informal apprenticeships. From Durham. 
N. H., comes a report; 

Throughout the State we are using young . leaders on 
recreation committees, in the planning ^ community night?, 
in making the surveys of recreational facilities, and activitic.« 
in' the various communities, and in making plans for year- 
round programs of recreation in their communities. W^arc 
encouraging participation in leadership in winter sp>orts and 
outing clubs, in dramatics, in music, and in social recreation, 
and dre finding that these young people are most ready fur 
guidance and help. 

A Girl Scout leader in Los Angeles \vrites: 

From personal observation of the out-of-school young 
woman I feel that one- of her big needs is to be faced- with' 
challenging situations whuch need her attention for solution 



•and which give her an outlet for leadership. She usually 
benefits greatly from an apprentice situation such as organi- 
zations of our sort are able to provide. 

I The fact that XYA funds pcrrriit the employment of college 
jiudents in community projects means that many young people 
I who would otherwise be^ out of school arc able^to continue their 
education, and at the same tin^, can be gaining practical exper- 
I ience in social work. A number of University of Pennsylvania 
j students on XYA scholarship# are sent to suburban schools and 
(jommunities to take charge of recreational and vocational 
activities for unemployed young people between the ages of 16 
and 25. At another university a community recreation program 
for nearby mining settlements has been launched. Eleven centers 
have been organized and playgrounds have been established in 
10 villages. ^ 

Throughout the country a large proportion of the teachers and 
[ maids in the nurser)' schools maintained under the emergency 
; education program arc young women. In the 20 units in Idaho, 

I for example, most of the 40 to 60 persons who have been so em- 
I ployed are between 20 and 25 years old; all of them have had at 
^ least 2 years of normal-school training. Six received ^ers of 
other positions during the year and were promptly released to 
accept them. 

As conditions improve and the demand for relief service of an 
emergency f|^ture slackens, it will be possible to direct attention 
to social problems which have always existed but which have been 
long neglected. There is the matter of speech defects. One cor- 
respondent whites: 


There dse approximately a million children in the United 
States with speech defects. If you live in a town of 2,000, 
therefore, 16 of these handicapped children may live in your 
city. The sad part is that most of these defects are remediable 
if profier treatment is given. Few facilities exist for their cor- 
rection at the present time. One of the foremost speech au- 
thorities in the countr>', Mrs. Elizabeth McDowell, of New 
York City, said -recendy: “There is an appalling lac^ -of per- 
sons properly tirained ^nd^qualifted t6“ do the work wpich needs 
to 1^ done.-- If we were toiry to remedy Ihe speech defects for 
■'all the children in the UnitM States we would not be equal to 
task. We have not scratched the surface.” 
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Then there is the problem of the mentally deficient child, of 
whom there arc estimated to be 6,500,000 in the country. Cum- 
potciit workers in this field are few, and the need is great.. On ihe 
other side of the picture are the mentally gifted children, who 
should have special classes and opportunities provided for th( m. 
These are jobs that require hij^hly specialized training and the 
spending of considerable time in preparatiO^i, but young people 
who arc able to plan ahead would do well to consider them. 

This new emphasis on old social problems must open up manv 
additional employment opportunities. Competition for new jobs 
puts no one out of work; and cjualified young persons therefore 
may be considered on the same footing as adults for such openim;s. 
The field staff of the employment bureau should endeavor to 
locate opportunities of this nature. 

In connection with the rehabilitation of rural life which the ne.xt 
decade is likely to witness, many new occupations must develop. 
The organization of terracing clubs among farmers in districts 
where soil erosion is severe may offer opportunities. So may the' 
decentralization of industries such as refrigeration, which can 
profitably be operated on a community basis. There is a need for 
young people who will .settle in wooded areas and look after tracts 
of land under the supervision of trained foresters;' a new civil 
service classification for workers of this type has recently hcen 
created. , Those interested in new occupations for rural youth 
should read an article by that title in Occupations— The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine for January 1935, by Dr. A. E. Morgan, whd 
makes these suggestions and many others. 
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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


r HE point of view rcBcctcd in this bulletin is that the validity 
of youth's claim to employment is based not primarily upon 
ihc necessity for earning money, though that is naturally a major 
consideration, but rather upon the need to acquire occupational 
skills, to develop sound habits of work, and to obtain experience 
which will prepare the way for future development. Add to 
this the argument that work tends to keep youth out of difficulties 
and to develop desirable moral characteristics, and we have con- 
siderations which should lead communities to do all in their 
power to provide work for their young people. 

The accounts which have been given show that it is possible 
lO find opportunities where they are not superficially apparent. 
,\nd the examples of made work indicate liow much can be 
accomplished by the exercise of initiative, imagination, and 
ingenuity. ^ 

In closing this narrative of accomplishment, it is fitting to 
remind the reader that some assistance may be obtained beyond 
ilie immediate confines of the community. The United States 
Employment Service, through its cooperation with State employ- 
ment services and through its reemployment offices, supplements 
community effort and' furnishes a logical rallying point for it. 
Information regarding the facilities which the Service offers will 
be supplied, upon request, by the -United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Another governmental aid which should be utilized to the 
fullest extent by community leaders of youth is the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. This enterprise is so well known through 
newspaper accounts of its work that its aims need not be restated 
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here. Young persons desiring to attend a CCC camp should 
write to the United States Department of Labor, Washingi m. , 
D. C., for the address of the agency in their community which 
handles the work of enrollment. ' j 

Many youths will find the remedy for idleness in returninu to i 
school. When a young person is inclined to this alternative Itm i 
needs financial aid, the National Youth Administration ma\ h 
applied to. Beneficiaries of NYA scholarships are selected on a 
basis of need,' character, and academic ability. They may receive’; 
S6 a month if in high school, and sums ranging from $1 5 upward* ; 
(depending upon the degree of their academic advancement) ' 
if attending college or university. For information, the reader ! 
should apply to the State or local office of the NYA. 

Through the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, act- 
ing as a coordinating body*tor State committees, the Federal C>uv- 
ernment is sponsoring a national movement to encourace | 
employers to contract with young people for a definite period of; 
time, and at a progressively increasing wage, to learn a specific ■ 
occupation or trade. I 

During the course of an approved apprentice-training program ' 
young men and women are given broad and comprehensive ; 
experience in all branches of skilled occupations. The graduate 
apprentice has proficiency, not in a narrow portion of a trade, 
craft, or business, but in all of it. The apprentice learns while he 
works and is paid for the work he does. In addition to learninu 
“how” to perform each,, phase of the occupation which he ha^ 
chosen for his life work, he also learns the “why”, by takins 
* related school training, in most cases, under public instruction. 
Little has been done during the past 4 or 5 years in the way of 
training thoroughly skilled workmen; consequently industry is 
facing a shortage of skilled help, through deaths, promotions, 
retirements, new' developments, etc., and youth has been deprived 
of the opportunity to learn the Skilled trades. The apprentice- 
training program is intended to assist materially in cbrreciine 
both of these problems. 

Young people who are interested in obtaining additional infor- 
mation regarding apprentice training should get in touch with 
the nearest State vcKational education representative, an office 
' « , 
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of the United States Employment Service,' or the State clepart- 
ment of labor, or should write to the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, Washington, D. C. ■ 

Leaders in clubs and social agencies organized on a national 
basis will have access to valuable assistance through their head- 
quarters, which arc usually equipped to act as elctiring houses for 
ideas. The Y. M. C. A.'s, Y. W. C. A.'s, the corresponding 
Hebrew organizations, Catholic young people's organizations 
have active employment programs. ■ Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
and sirhilar bodies have a wide range of activities for young people. 
Four-H Clubs and Future Farmers of .America, both national or- 
ganizations of young people, are supervised by Government 
agencies — the Department of .Agriculture and tin* Department of 
the Interior, respectively. 

Community endeayor to promote the welfare of youth requires 
concentration of the efforts of many agencies. Organization, how- 
ever simple, is the keynote. Community leaders, who have the 
well-being of youth particularly at heart, may find among the ac- 
counts here given a stimulus to set in piotion-ihe types of activities 
that will best answer youth’s plea for work. 
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SUGGE^ED READING 

American Cui ncii. on Edccaiion. Federal Student Aid. 
ington, D. C., the Council. 744 Jarkson Pl.ict'. 1935. 32 p.' 

Lists 324 specific jobs wliid’i a local committee Hiscov-'cd to be availab < f<,- 
college students in the District of Columbia., 

Berkwitz, Wii.i.iam Leonard. One Hundred and One 6-.V-- 
Opportunities, a Book oj Inspirational Sus^gestions Jof' Making M -n-, 
and Gaining Independence. Saddle River. X. J., the author, 1''3; 
67 p. 

Crihksh.a.nk, John Ilckey. Slvney-making Plans Jot Farwtn. 
Shamokin, Pa., the author, 1934. 14 p. 

Fifty ideas, briefly sugpcslcd. 

Jessen, Carl A. The Federal Government and Youth. Fhi- 
cational Outlook, 9: 193-201, May 1935. 

^ Brief descriptions of Government agencies and* projects that serve youth, 
including; Permanent Federal Government agencies, the Federal promam 
in apprenticeship training, transient service centers, Federal aid for coll.ee 
students, other activities of the relief agencies, the emergency conservation 

work, the project of the U. S. Office of Education in the interest of youth. ' 

> • 

Packard, Zaida. One Hundred and One Ways to Make More Mmin 
in Spare Time at Home, Compiled from Actual Instances and Giurg 
Costs and Profits. New York, Blue-Star Publishing Co., 57 E. 
11th Street, 1932. 140 p. 

Ryder, Violet and Doust, H. B. Make Your Own fob. Oppor- 
tunities in Unusual Vocations. New York, H. B. Wilson Co 
1933. 217 p. 

» 

A book of self-help jobs, including: Articles to Make and Sell, Services to 
Render, and Miscellaneous. Each idea is presented in the fqrm of a little 
Story. 

t 

U, S. Department of Labor. Employment for Graduatls of Edma- 
tiondl Institutions. '(S. Doc. No. 45, 74th Cong,, 1st sess.) Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935. 

A bripf survey of the situation of youth, an analysis of the facilities offered 
by branches of the Federal Government, and recommendations for further 


Government action. 
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jj. S. Federal Board for Vocational Educ^ahon. |Nb\v 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education] 
Part-time Cooperative Courses. Suggestions for the Information of Admin- 
istrators and Teachers Interested in the Organization of Cooperative 
Courses, the Duties and Responsibilities of the Coordinator, and the Or- 
ganization of a Curriculum. Washington, D. C., the Board, Bulletin 
78, 1922. 29 p.. 

— : Apprentice Education. A Survey of Part-time Education and 

Other Forms of Extension Training in their Relation to Apprenticeship ' 

in the United States. Washington, D. C., the Board, Bulletin 87, 
1923. 518 p. 

Trade Preparatory Training for Small Cities and Rural Com- ' 

mur\ities. A Discussion of Practical Lines of Development Which Have 
Been Found Effective in Meeting the Training Needs of Such Com- 
munities. Washington, D. C., the Board, Bulletin 157, 1931. 

81 p. 

Wisconsin University. Extension Division, Bureau of Eco- 
nomics AND Sociology. Unemployed? Opportunities. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, 1932. 47 p. 

A pamphlet of self-help jobs for men and women. It includes u number of 
ideas especially applicable in small towm and rural communities. 
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ACTIVITIES, LISTED BY- PLACE AND KIND 


Art% and crafts groups {including shops) 

Cambria County, Pa., weaving, pottery making, bookbinding, 38 
Detroit, Mich., Young Artists’ Market, 14-36 
Ely, Minn., metalworking cjasscs, 36, 37 
Madison, Wis., craft groups, 38, 39 

Minnesota', girls’ craft groups*, 32 ‘ ' 

Nassau County, N. woodworking groups, 31, 32 
New Britain, Conn., shoe repairing, 31 / 

New Hampshire, League of Arts and Crafts^ 32, 33 
New Orleans, La., thrift shop, 31 ' ' • 

New York City, ha!f(iicraft shop, 31; arts and crafts groups, 39; painting 
class, 39 

Savannah, Ga., cooperative shop, 30, 31 * 

St. Louis, Mo., Indian crafts, 37 

San Francisco, Calif., cookbook makii^, 39 

Springfield, Mass., shoe, ejothing, and~lurniture repairing, 48 

Wakefield, Mich., radio construction group, 39 

Weston, W. Va., cooperative woodwqrking industry, 33, 34; Stonewall Crafts 
Shop, 34 ^ 

Various communities, Junior Achievement craft groups, 38 


Employment centers 

Chicago, 111., Service Elxchange Bureau, 26, 27 
Norris, Tenn., Youth Labor Cooperative, 
Scranton^ Pa., odd-job bureau, 24, 25 y 
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Garden making 

Charlotte, N. C., boys’ club garden, 43, 44 

Dallas, Tex., group g^cn, 43 

North Mianus, Conn., garden club, 41, 42 

Learning-working experiences 

Academic programs * 

•American University, Washington, D. C., 18 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 18 
FcnnrCoUcge, CkvelanB, Ohio, 18-20 
H^trvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 20, 21 
Princoton University, Princeton, N. J., 18 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 18 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111., 21, 22 
Vassar C^ege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 20. 
Agricyltural ^ 

Rochester, N. Y., 12, 13 
Clerical , 

Boston,' Ma^., 10 

Fairmont, W. Va., 10 • ^ 
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Ithaca, N. Y., 10, 11 
. New York, N. Y., 11, 12 
Seattle, Wash., 10 
Williamsport, Pa., 10 
l^mfstic sfrvice and training 
' Liberty, Utah, 14 
Oakland, Calif., 13, 14 
Scranton, Pa., 14, 15 
Industrial and commrrcuil 
Bozeman, Mont., 8 

Colorado State, 5, 6 . ^ 

Oaig, Colo., 7 
Eads, Colo., 6 
Fort Collins, Colo., 6, 7 
Lewistown, Mont., 7, 8 
* New York, N. Y., 8, 9 

'‘'‘Interntships'' » 

Los Angeles County, Calif., county administration, 15 
Washington, D. C., National Institute of Public Affairs, 15, 16 
Projessional 

Athens, Pa., museum, 16, 17 

Cambridge, MassZ Radcliffc College, various professions, 17 
Lincoln, Nebr., museum, 16 

Neiv work 

Durham, N. H., leaders in recreation, 50 
Idaho, nursery school teachers, 51 
Lansing, Mich., surveys,. 46 
Ohio, survey, 46 

Philadelphia, Pa., leacfcr^ in recreation and vocational activities, 51 
Philadelphia, Pa,, sutveys of high-school graduates, 46 
Springfield, Mass., survey, investigations and social work, 48, 49 
Washington, D. C., survey, 46 ‘ . 

Odd jobs 

Iron County, Michv, building hockey rinks, 28, 29 
“Man-a-block" plan, 23, 24 
Martinsburg, W. Va., rummage shop, 24 
‘ NY A recreation projects, 29 
Odd-job bureau, 24 

Rural self-help . J , 

Asheville, N. C., hog breeding, 41 
Berwick, Pa., potato clubs, 41 

Catchings, Miss., various individual programs, 40, 41 
Qearfield, Pa., potato club, 41 
Deer Lodge, Mont., egg grading, 41 , 
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